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ADVOCATE OP PEACE. 

No. V. 



JUNE, 1835. 



Article I. 
REMARKS ON THE FRENCH QUESTION. 



BY THE EDITOR. 



Just as we are putting pen to paper, news has arrived from 
France, calculated to allay, in many minds, the most painful 
apprehensions. France and the United States have, for some 
months past, been viewing each other somewhat in the manner 
of combatants entering on the arena which is to be the scene of 
future encounter. The French government had failed to dis- 
charge an acknowledged obligation— an obligation which in 
substance, though not in form, had been standing about the 
fourth part of a century. The lawless and unjust acts of war 
under the French empire as long ago as 1810 and 1811, now 
in 1835 were about to become the occasion of other acts of 
depredation and warfare. "Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns." The fruits of war are not peace and justice, and good 
will among nations. The United States, impatient of the de- 
lay of France, begin to assume an attitude not new in the his- 
tory of the world, but which, thanks to the Christian religion, 
little obeyed though it be in its true spirit, and to the progress of 
society in law, in commerce, and in morals, is every day be- 
coming more uncommon. France, all gallant and chivalrous 
as she is, must of course assume an attitude in some measure 
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corresponding to our own. It was not to be supposed, that the 
pride and spirit of the nation would' receive the slightest inti- 
mation of a menace without some demonstrations of gallantry 
and chivalry. 

We most sincerely congratulate, however, the friends of 
peace and the lovers of the true interests of mankind, that at 
last a sense of justice has not been entirely unavailing. We 
wish it were in our power to carry our congratulations further,, 
and to say that a sense of justice has prevailed over all notions- 
of national honor ; and that France stands in the eyes of the 
whole earth, an example of a nation determined to regard the 
naked obligations of justice, at all events,- compatible with chiv- 
alry and gallantry or not. 

The French question, as it is termed, furnishes a most ap- 
propriate topic for the comments of a journal devoted to illus- 
trating and diffusing the principles of a pacific policy. The 
occasion is one of those occasions which seem to invest abstract 
principles with body and with form, and to present them to the 
eyes of the multitude as living and moving, and exerting their 
power upon the theatre of human life and action. We shall 
accordingly embrace it &r our legitimate purposes. With the 
purely political aspects of the question we have no concern. 
That is to say, whether the Message of President Jackson, or 
the Reports of the Committee of the Honorable Senate, or the 
Reports of the Committee of the Honorable House of Repre- 
sentatives were all, or either of them, as parts of the system 
now pursued, judicious and worthy of being approved, is a mat- 
ter foreign to our purposes. Whether by the Constitutional 
Charter of France, the concurrence of the legislature with the 
executive department of the government is necessary to render 
a treaty duly negotiated and solemnly ratified by the only au- 
thority specified in that charter as competent to do the. same,, 
absolutely binding upon the nation, is another question, which 
for our purposes we do not deem it necessary to touch. Our 
concern is not with the measures adopted under the political 
system which seems to be regarded as the true system, by 
statesmen of all parties ; it is with the system itself, The 
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ipoints of view from which we wish to survey the question, arc 
•elevated infinitely above any considerations of party politics. 
We desire to regard it as a great question of morality, religion 
and civilization ; intimately connected with the high interests 
■of the whole human race. 

The course pursued by our government, viewed in whatever 
light, must be regarded as an attempt to influence the action of 
France, through a threatened appeal to physical force. The 
President of the United States in his Message expressly de- 
clares; "It is my conviction that the United States ought to 
insist on a prompt execution of the treaty, and in case it be re- 
fused or longer delayed, to take redress into mir own hands. 
After the delay on the part of France of a quarter of a centu- 
ry, it is not to be tolerated -that another quarter of a century is 
to be wasted in negotiating about the payment. The laws of 
:nations provide a remedy for such occasions." The remedy 
suggested, our readers recollect, was a resort to reprisals. 
Whether the laws of nations in fact provide a remedy for suck 
occasions, or whether the pretended remedy is not an aggrava- 
tion of the evil, is a question which we propose in passing, but 
«annot stopto consider. 

The Resolutions of the House of Representatives are couch- 
ed in the following terms : 

" Resolved, That in the opinion <of this House, the treaty 
•with France of the 4th of July, 1831, .should be maintained 
and its execution insisted on. 

" Resolved, That preparation ought to be made to meet any 
-emergency growing out of our relations with France." 

It is hard to believe that the language of the Message and 
of these Resolutions was not intended to operate as a menace 
«pon the councils of the French nation. If it were not, still it 
supposes that all moral means of suasion are exhausted, and 
that no course remains to be pursued but for man to divest him- 
self of the rational, and to assume the animal, or rather to em- 
ploy the rational in giving to the animal greater destructive- 
ness. It would be difficult to persuade citizens of the United 
States, with the knowledge which they have of the subject, thai 
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the French Chamber of Deputies in refusing to vote the appro- 
priation, were not entirely in the wrong. It would be difficult 
to persuade them that the patience and forbearance of the Uni- 
ted States in regard to this whole matter, have not been almost 
without a parallel. They have the deepest conviction of the 
justice of their cause and of the injustice of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies in withholding the stipulated payment of the 
claims. The merits of the question, however, at this stage of 
the business, we do not feel disposed to disturb. We shall as- 
sume it as granted, that the obligation of France to pay the in- 
demnity, was founded in reason and justice, and acknowledged 
and fortified by the most solemn sanction known to the law of 
nations. 

The simple question with, us, is, Were all means of influen- 
cing France except an appeal to force, either threatened or ac- 
tually applied, exhausted 1 Had matters come to such a crisis, 
that we must approach France with the sword drawn, or even 
begin to pierce her, with the certainty of being pierced in turn, 
or sit down in despair of ever obtaining justice 1 They, who* 
suppose that all means of moral influence had been exhausted, 
and that no principle of human nature important to be under- 
stood and acted on by those who would influence moral beings, 
had been overlooked, have more exalted ideas of the nature of 
negotiation as conducted by diplomatists than we have. We 
ask, if the government of the United States had, since the fail- 
ure to comply with the convention of July, 1831, and after the 
delay of his Majesty's government to present the bill to the 
Chamber of Deputies, addressed France in the elevated tone 
of clear, convincing, and at the same time dispassionate moral 
argument. No people, certainly, ought to be so well aware of 
the advantages of preserving inviolate the plighted sanctity of 
a nation's faith, as those who have been styled the most civili- 
zed and the most polished people of Europe. They certainly 
were aware of these advantages. To suppose them otherwise, 
would be to suppose them ignorant not only of the history of 
nations, but of the first principles of human nature. No peo- 
ple ought to be more fully aware of the consequences of viola- 
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ting the sacredness of national engagements ; for no people 
have had greater experience in the school of national inter- 
course than the people of France. But the sense of duty, and 
the sensibility to consequences, sometimes require to be aroused 
and quickened, even in minds the best informed, and in bosoms 
the most susceptible. The little and transitory interests of par- 
ty and of passion sometimes interpose a cloud between the 
clear sun light of duty — a word always synonymous with in- 
terest — and the minds both of people and of governments. Who 
that ardently desires the moral advancement of society — what 
American attached to the principles of civil liberty, which his 
fathers came to the new world to establish and to enjoy — to be 
echoed back upon the old world and awake the slumbeting na- 
tions, — does not perceive in the language of the Message and of 
the Resolutions much that is calculated to retard the accomplish- 
ment of his favorite objects 1 Especially, who that desires the 
prevalence upon earth of that religion of peace and charity 
which knows no boundaries, nor seas, nor oceans, pauses at no 
mountains, distinguishes no climates, nor people, nor nations, 
nor languages, whose field is the world and whose object is 
man, does not wish that a different language had been held, 
we do not say to France, but in the hearing of France, of the 
American people and of the world 1 

We are aware, it is incumbent on those who offer objections 
to any course, <to propose another which might be substituted in 
its stead. By so doing we may subject ourselves to the impu- 
tation of arrogance, since, it may be said, we presume upon 
greater wisdom than men qualified by age and long experience 
of public affairs to decide upon difficult questions in the inter- 
course of nations. The general practice of the world, and the 
almost unanimous consent of statesmen, may be cited as against 
us. To all this, our reply is, the question is not a question of 
persons, but of things. The votes are here to be taken not by 
age, nor by experience, nor by numbers, but the issue is to be 
determined by the scales of reason and of truth. We do not 
claim to be making new discoveries. We shall merely repeat, 
in its application to the present question, what has been said a 
21* 
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thousand times by others. What we shall utter, is nothing of 
our own. It shall be merely the voice of reason or rather of 
religion, speaking her simple precepts. Were it otherwise, 
were we conscious that we were proclaiming new things, in op- 
position to the general practice of the world and to the com- 
bined mass of authority, we might still endeavor to believe that 
they were not, as a matter of course, necessarily, chimerical 
and visionary. Imagination might carry us back to the solemn 
conclave of Salamanca, where a humble mariner propounded 
to the derision of the noble and the learned, doctrines which 
resulted in the discovery of a new world. We might pass 
from Spain, and hear a voice from the depths of Germany, pro- 
claiming an authority which had long ruled the world with the 
sceptre of spiritual despotism, which had set its foot on princes 
and on kings and compelled them to lick the dust thereof, to be 
usurpation, and opposed to the authority of God. We might 
look at our own country, smiling in the enjoyment of liberty, 
first established, and reared, and protected amid the scorn of the 
polished, and experienced statesmen of Europe. 

Let us then conceive the President of the United States ad- 
dressing Congress in his Message, somewhat to the following 
effect : " The indemnity which the French government by 
treaty of July 4th, 1831, stipulated to pay to the United States, 
of which the first instalment became due January, 1 832, has 
in no part been paid. The French Chamber of Deputies have 
refused to vote the appropriation necessary for carrying the 
treaty into effect. I received assurances from the King of the 
French, that early measures should be taken for again bring- 
ing the subject before them. Such early measures, for reasons 
unknown to me, have not been taken. It cannot be the 
deliberate intention of the Executive government of France 
to disregard its solemn obligations. It cannot be the de- 
liberate intention of the Legislative Department of the French 
government, to refuse its co-operation in a case where the 
honor of the nation, in the eyes of all civilized people, is 
concerned, and where without its co-operation, the faith of the 
nation must remain forever broken, and the character of France 
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thus disgraced, be handed down to future ages. 1 will not 
anticipate such events. Should, however, my expectations 
after all, be disappointed, I have one resource left. The French 
people still remain unapproached. To their sense of justice 
and to their self regard, the American people make their appeal. 
The organs of your will have disregarded the faith of treaties, 
wounded the friendly feelings of America, and reflected dishon- 
or upon you, the ultimate guardians of the interests and the 
glory of France. You need not be reminded of the. evils 
which inevitably flow from the violation of national engage- 
ments. France, by losing the confidence of the world, erects 
around her domain a wall impassable as that which guards the 
Chinese Empire, or renders herself an object of constant sus- 
picion and distrust. She sets an example which, if followed, 
blots out the society of nations, obliterates commerce from the 
earth, and carries back the world to barbarism and to darkness. 
America has been patient. She regards it as no less a dictate 
of interest than a precept of religion, that she should be so. Let 
not her patience, however, be construed into an evidence that 
she is insensible to her rights, or that she wants the spirit to as- 
sert them. She will always maintain, wherever there are in- 
telligent and moral beings to hear, the justice of her cause and 
the delinquency of France. I will, however, turn to more 
pleasing anticipations. In France, the United States recog- 
nize their earliest friend and ally. In the liberal principles and 
policy of France, they behold the effects of an impulse trans- 
mitted hence, across the Atlantic waters. There are great and 
illustrious names common to the history of both nations The 
common cause of man — free and independent man — unites 
them. We address the citizens of France as our brethren, 
We invoke them to dispel the clouds of party prejudice and pas- 
sion from their national councils, and to cause justice — acknow- 
ledged justice — to be done to us their friends, — to the solemn 
stipulations of their treaty, and to their own character in the 
eyes of the community of civilized nations. 

On their own consciousness of an upright mind, and on the 
sentiment which the language of such a mind naturally in- 
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spires, on the justice of the French people, on their regard to 
the great interests of civilization, the people of the United 
States rely for the support of their national interests and honor. 
They cast themselves on the resources of moral power, as su- 
perior to all the resources of that physical violence which has so 
long disgraced the name of man, retarded the progress of soci- 
ety, and filled the earth with devastation and blood." 

If it be said that such language would be unavailing — that 
it is the language of a dreamer, we reply, facts exist in history 
which show that there is a chord in the heart of man which 
responds to the touch of moral power. To suppose the French 
people possessed of no such susceptibilities, would be to suppose 
them lower in the scale of moral being than the savages of the 
Pennsylvanian wilds when William Penn and his followers, 
with no arms but those of justice and of peace, reposed in their 
midst, undisturbed as the slumbers of infant innocence. 

In this connection we shall take the liberty to comment upon 
some passages of the many state papers which have appeared 
in relation to this subject. The President of the United States 
in his Message remarks, " If an appropriation shall not be made 
by the French Chambers at their next session, it may justly be 
concluded, that the government of France has finally deter- 
mined to disregard its own solemn undertaking, and refuse to 
pay an acknowledged debt. In that event, every day's delay 
on our part will be a stain on our national honor as well as a 
denial of justice to our injured citizens." In what the stain 
upon our national honor would consist, or in what way by 
not delaying on our part, justice would be done to our injured 
citizens, the Message does not think proper to inform us. How 
would our national honor be-affected by a delay to resort to 
force 1 Would it be, that we should show ourselves deficient in 
courage and in spirit? The man of honor who considers 
himself injured, is ashamed to hold himself erect among his 
fellow men until he has violated the laws of God and the laws 
of man. These must both be broken in order to maintain his 
own proper dignity, and " give the world example of a man." 
Exalted dignity ! How long shall a phantom lead astray the 
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world 1 When shall the light of religion dispel such shadows, 
restore the mind to reason, and teach mankind that the highest 
honor consists in the fullest accomplishment of the purposes of 
the intelligent, the rational and the moral nature which God 
has given them ? 

The language of the President of the United States becomes 
the more deserving of notice, when it is observed that similar 
language is held by another individual, who once filled the 
same high office. The combined declarations of two Presidents 
of the United States, come before the minds of the people of 
this country, clothed with all the authority of the highest offi- 
cial station. What a lesson do these declarations teach to the 
youth of the country, accustomed to regard as the greatest of 
men, those who are honored with the highest trust in the power 
of a nation to bestow ! The words of this former President of 
the United States are to the following effect : " I wish that 
France should know how we intend to act. Further delay on 
the part of the House will become a cringing and a pusillani- 
mous body, and not a chivalrous and a gallant people. Ac- 
tion on the part of the House is due to the President, and if 
now had, France will be taught that there is but one sentiment 
in the hearts of this people — a determination to protect their 
honor and their rights." " A chivalrous and a gallant people !" 
We thought the days of chivalry had gone ; that knights, and 
cavaliers, and pages, and tournaments existed only in history , ; 
or in romance. " France will be taught that there is but one 
sentiment in the hearts of this people — a determination to pro- 
tect their honor and their rights." To protect their honor ! 
What is this honor which requires protection 1 It has a name, 
but who shall inform us what it is, and where, its local habita- 
tion ? When we hear of chivalry and honor, our thoughts in- 
voluntarily recur to the darkness which for centuries enveloped 
Europe. We seem to see, in the dim light, cavaliers " wan- 
dering from court to court, and from shore to shore, bound on 
high adventure, and seeking, with equal readiness, their for- 
tunes in love and in war." We seem to see heroes with their 
attendants, travelling from kingdom to kingdom and challeng- 
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ing other heroes to support with sword and lance, not the 
phantom honor, but a real quality, — the beauty of their mis- 
tresses. Godfrey of Bouillon and Peter the Hermit urge on 
the hosts of Europe, and Palestine becomes the scene of encoun- 
ter between Christian and Turk, contending, the former for the 
honor of his religion, the latter for the maintenance of an ac- 
quired conquest. "We think of the hero of La Mancha, and the 
chivalrous and gallant image of his faithful attendant arises 
to our mind. We thought indeed that the days of chivalry 
were gone ; that the shadowy realm of honor had been laid 
open to the light of reason, of common sense, and of the 
Christian religion. When, however, we hear simple republi- 
cans, born and educated in the simple manners, and the com- 
mon sense habits of republican America, speak of resorting to 
force, and of shedding the blood of their fellow men, for the 
protection of the national honor, we are compelled to believe 
that the middle ages are not yet passed away, and that the ad- 
vancement of society in knowledge, in morals and in religion, 
has been much overrated. We are certain at least, that from 
whatever sources the elements of the political systems of na- 
tions have been derived, very little has been drawn from the 
Christian religion, its peaceful precepts, its self-denying spirit, 
and its exhaustless fountains of benevolence. 

In further confirmation of this inference, we need only refer 
to the language employed by the government of France, 
through the Minister of Finances, in communicating its views 
to the Chamber of Deputies, on the 15th of January last. 

"The Message, (of the President of the United States)" says 
this Minister, "is an act of government, as yet incomplete, and 
consequently cannot lead to one of those determinations, by 
which France usually replies to a menace or to a reproach." 
These words speak for themselves: "Cannot lead to one of 
those determinations, by which France usually replies to a me- 
nace or to a reproach !" Here again we recognise the doctrine of 
honor. This ideal honor, this empty picture of the fancy, 
requires for its safety, in direct opposition to the highest author- 
ity on earth or in heaven, the operation of another law — the 
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law of revenge. How does this sentiment appear, compared 
with that rule which forbids us to return evil for evil, and en- 
joins, but rather overcome evil with good. 

Unfortunately, the sentiment continues to prevail, that the 
Christian religion is designed to affect the social relations of 
mankind, only as individual members of the same nation. 
Within the circle of these relations, almost every one will admit 
that the law of benevolence ought to prevail, and that the law 
of honor is set aside by the positive precepts of Christianity. 
Within this circle, revenge is forbidden ; forbearance and suffer- 
ing under injury, are high Christian virtues. The civil law is 
an institution so perfect, that justice between man and man 
can be maintained, all disputes settled, all differences termina- 
ted in a manner perfectly compatible with the precepts of the 
Christian religion. When, however, we pass the boundaries 
of this law, and enter within the law of nations, we find our- 
selves in a very different region. The imperfection of this lat- 
ter law, providing no courts and pacific institutions for the 
final dispensation of justice, sets aside the rules of Christianity 
and destroys their application, We take our leave of the Chris- 
tian religion, as we pass the line which separates the two codes, 
or its precepts become so modified by the changed state of things, 
that they speak a language directly the reverse of what they 
spoke before. They now say, " Return evil for evil. Na- 
tional honor requires one of those determinations by which na- 
tions usually reply to a menace or to a reproach." The law 
of violence here prevails, and to moderate its brutal ferocity and 
to clothe it with a becoming decency, recourse must be had to 
the laws of chivalry. 

Not only do we, in passing from civil to national relations, 
bid farewell to Christianity, but reason and justice also must 
be left behind, unless means can be found to reconcile them 
with the ever paramount considerations of honor. The same 
Minister of Finances addresses the following language to 
the Chamber of Deputies : "Gentlemen, — Faithful to the ac- 
complishment of its duty, and trusting that you would partici- 
pate in its convictions, the government was disposed again to 
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submit to your consideration the measures necessary for the 
execution of the Treaty of the 4th of July. 1831, and was pre- 
pared to defend them in the name of justice, and of the political 
and commercial interests of France. The Message of the 
President of the United States at the opening of the American 
Congress, suspended the execution of this project. The gov- 
ernment had then to examine if it still remained under the em- 
pire of the same duty : if the dignity of France did not demand 
a different line of conduct, and finally, if any means existed of 
placing the invariable rules of justice in harmony with the le- 
gitimate sentiments of national honor." Mark the language : 
" The government was prepared to defend the measures neces- 
sary for the execution of the Treaty, in the name of justice, 
and of the political and commercial interests of France." 
But suddenly it finds itself in a new and embarassing position. 
It has to examine if it still remains under the empire of the 
same duty. It has to inquire if the "invariable rules of jus- 
tice" have not become variable. It imposes on itself a most 
difficult task. It has to search for harmony (as the terms " le- 
gitimate sentiments of national honor" are generally under- 
stood,) among elements of the most discordant kind. If the 
words imported the trull/ legitimate sentiments of national 
honor, not a moment's search would be required. But France 
must avoid the slightest appearance of yielding to a menace. 
The national honor would be impaired ; France sink in the 
esteem of nations, and subject herself to future insult. She 
must seek to reconcile the invariable rules of justice with the 
legitimate sentiments of national honor. What has been the 
result of her search 1 What success has rewarded her labors 
in this new enterprise ? The first step in this arduous under- 
taking, was to recal her Minister from the United States, and to 
offer to the American Minister his passports. This, indeed, did 
not betray any sentiment of fear ; nor did it exhibit any ap- 
pearance of intimidation at a menace. Neither did it, in itself 
considered, infringe any of the invariable rules of justice. In 
its tendency, however, to fan the angry sparks of discontent into 
the flame of war— where no justice, but the arm of the strong* 
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sest always prevails, — we are able to perceive nothing which 
appears like reconciling the invariable rules of justice with the 
'legitimate sentiments of national honor. 

The next and last step, so far as we have become acquainted 
■with it, -has not been more successful. The French govern- 
ment present a bill to the Chamber of Deputies, making pro- 
vision for the payment of the indemnity only on condition 
that satisfactory explanations be made with regard to the 
Message of the President of the United States of the 2d of De- 
cember last. This bill thus presented, has been acted on by 
the Chamber of Deputies, and so far as they are competent 
■to do it, passed into a law. We leave it to our readers to 
judge whether this be reconciliation, or submission. If recon- 
ciliation, it is the reconciliation of an offended sovereign to- 
-wards an offending subject. Here is no mutual approach of 
justice and of honor. The invariable attributes of the former 
have been assumed by the latter, to be restored only when she 
shall have knelt and done her homage. The enunciation of 
the problem is changed. In the outset, it was to reconcile the 
invariable rules of justice with the sentiments of national honor. 
It is now, in the conclusion, to reconcile the invariable rules 
of national honor with the sentiments of justice. With this 
change in the terms, the solution is complete. 

The French government, in the same communication to 
the Chamber of Deputies, in which so much exception is taken 
to the Message of the President of the United States, that the 
government has to examine if it still remains under the em- 
pire of the same duty, and to seek to reconcile justice with na- 
tional honor, remarks, in reference to some sentiments which it 
has just advanced ; " In thus speaking, our only wish is to 
pay homage to truths, which are of every age ; to place them 
in opposition to transitory impressions, and above all, to de- 
clare that France imputes neither to the people nor to the 
government of the Union, the sentiments and the propositions 
expressed by the President of the United States. We desire 
to look upon his Message to the Congress, as merely the incon- 
siderate act of an isolated power ; and the honor of the nation 
renders it not less imperative on us to persist in the policy 

22 
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which has ever been that of the King's government — the 
policy of good faith. 

" Gentlemen, — You will scrupulously weigh the motives 
which call for the adoption of the Treaty. Above all, in ex- 
amining it, as we have done, you will lay aside all considera- 
tions unconnected with the question itself — in other words — 
unconnected with the right and justice of the claims that have 
been made, and with the compensation to be offered for the 
commercial advantages which the Treaty has secured to 
France." 

Notwithstanding the desire here expressed to consider 
the Message as the inconsiderate act of an isolated power, 
in which neither the American government nor people par- 
take, this same French government hold it to be an act of 
such moment, and one in which the American government is 
so much concerned, that they introduce a bill making provi- 
sion for the fulfilment of the Treaty, only on condition 
that satisfactory explanation be made to France, for the lan- 
guage of the Message. And yet, let it be borne in mind, this 
Treaty is one, which, as they say, has become neither less 
just, nor less politic than it was before, and whose basis of 
reason and equity has not become weakeneed by the proceed- 
ing of the President. If the Message be merely the act of an 
isolated power, why does the French government practically 
treat it with as much regard as though it were the unanimous 
voice of the American government and nation ? But, perhaps 
we mistake. The French government, had they considered it 
the act of the American government, would have saved them- 
selves the trouble of seeking to reconcile justice with national 
honor, and have adopted one of those determinations by which 
France usually replies to a menace or to a reproach. The 
debt would in that case have been entirely annihilated. The 
national honor of France would have consumed the whole in 
one single morsel, and have required still further sacrifices 
from the American people for its satisfaction. How the French 
government can reconcile its exhortation to the Chamber of 
Deputies — above all, to lay aside all considerations as they 
have done, unconnected with the question itself; in other 
words, unconnected with the right and justice of the claims 
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that have been made — with their parade about the national 
honor, and with the introduction of a clause into the bill pro- 
hibiting the unconditional fulfilment of the Treaty, we are 
at a loss to determine. For ourselves, we find the reconcilia- 
tion of the different parts of this state paper with each other, 
no less difficult than we imagine to be that reconciliation 
which the French government proposed to itself as the object 
of its search.— — Such is the logic into which individuals and 
governments fall, when, forsaking the plain path of reason and 
duty, they yield themselves to the pride of passion. It is, in 
our opinion, a fair specimen of the hard pushed logic — the lo- 
gic of extreme necessity — which might be not inappropriately 
styled the ultima ratio regum* 

We have thus, as it became us, expressed our regret for cer- 
tain language employed by certain branches of the American 
government. We have indicated the course which the friends 
of peace would have wished to see pursued, and which, in our 
opinion, would have been more likely to accomplish the object. 
We have noticed the grounds of national honor, on which the 
arguments in favor of a hasty resort to force were based. We 
have observed the laborious effort of France to place what, in 
this age, it will not do entirely to disregard, in harmony with 
sentiments, not, as we trust,' "of every age," but of an age, 
which, as Christianity advances, recedes into oblivion. We 
have seen with regret, that these sentiments, if sentiments 
they can be called, have as yet greater power over the minds 
of men, than the obligations of justice and the precepts of re- 
ligion. The very attempt, however, to reconcile them with 
these obligations and precepts, is to our minds, an evidence 
that the power of the latter is on the increase. 

The subject is fruitful in topics for reflection. We can ad- 
vert to only one — the necessity of war. It is a necessity 
which begins in war — is cherished by excited passion fasten- 
ing itself for want of some substantial foundation, on imagi- 
nary notions of honor — and finally ends, when one party is 
subdued, or both are exhausted, in a peace well fraught with 

* Last logic of kings. 
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all the materials for a new combustion. Thus the wars of 
the French Empire have already given occasion to one war 
with distant America, and have been, if they are not now on the- 
point of giving occasion to another y which probably in- its turn 
would give rise to others, and so on in endless succession. 
We wish the American people to be fully aware of the nature 
of this necessity. We pray them to open their eyes wide up- 
on the conduct of their rulers at such a crisis. 

" War is a game, which wore their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. M 

In conclusion, we will just advert to the present posture of 
the question, and to the course which we could desire to see 
pursued. France requires of us explanations before she will 
pay the debt which she acknowledges to be due us. Shall we 
comply with the requisition ? If France requires us to ac- 
knowledge that we have done her wrong while she upholds 
the system under which we have acted ; we certainly should 
make no such concession. By speaking of resorting to force 
in a case of acknowledged debt so long withheld from us, we 
have violated no principle of the law of nations. The con- 
cession which we should make should be . addressed not to 
France, but to the world. It should go far — very far — be- 
yond that which France requires. It should be a concession 
of that wherein we have erred, not against the principles; 
adopted, and the practice pursued by all nations, but against, 
the principles which ought to be adopted,, and the practice, 
which ought to be pursued. If France be satisfied with, 
auch a concession, the matter is at an end. If not satisfied,, 
she will not pay us our francs. What then shall we do ?■ 
Shall we resort to negotiation? For that — although we can- 
not subscribe to the sentiment of the President, and believe 
it better to waste another quarter of a century in negotia- 
ting than in fighting — we must say that we see no occa- 
sion. The question as it now stands, is a simple question on 
the part of France, of will or ivill not. If she will not, what 
shall we do 1 Shall we resort to war 1 That will cost, to say 
nothing of the evils and the suffering it will cause, infinitely 
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more than the debt, and probably will not, after all, enforce the 
payment. Suppose then we should resort to the opinion of the 
civilized world. Is not this opinion, in regard to matters of na" 
tional faith, sufficiently enlightened and potent to awaken 
France to a just sense of her duty ? Suppose an official circular 
should be made by the United States Government, showing the 
amount of the debt as liquidated, and the stipulation of the 
Treaty to discharge it. Let this circular state, in a tone of am- 
icable feeling towards France, but still of proper self-respect, 
her neglect to discharge an acknowledged obligation. Let it 
be addressed to the different powers with whom we have rela- 
tions, as an explanation of our conduct in withdrawing our 
relations from a nation in whose good faith — that which is 
indispensably necessary as a basis of national intercourse — 
we cannot repose confidence. Then let us, not in a spirit of 
anger, but as a measure necessarily resulting from the 
very nature of the case, formally withdraw all our rela- 
tions with France, until she shall make it compatible with our 
dignity, our safety and our interest, to renew them. Would 
not the opinion of the whole civilized world, thus made to ope- 
rate upon her, be far more efficacious than any physical ener- 
gies which we can wield ? We will not, however, rest in 

the expectation of any such necessity. We will anticipate 
an issue more congenial both to the rules of justice and to the 
sentiments of honor. 
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